Parliamentary Government in England
necessarily on the side of the status quo. Nor is it in this
context irrelevant that a Prime Minister has warned the
Labour Party of the danger it would run if, as a Govern-
ment, it were to follow the advice of those who urge it
to make at frontal attack on capitalist foundations. On
Lord Baldwin's view, the safety of democratic government
in Great Britain seems to involve a willingness on the part
of the Labour Party to be an instrument of social reform
on the old model. But that is to say that any attempt on its
part to attack the foundations of capitalism, even .when
there is an electoral majority behind that attempt, is to
put itself, as a Government, outside the understandings
upon which the system rests. Once more we are back at
the conception of things that cannot "safely" be conceded*
We are warned, in fact, that the maintenance of repre-
sentative government depends upon the willingness of
the victor in a general election to respect the private
ownership of the means of production. But that, obviously
enough, would be the frustration of the whole purpose of
such a victory*
"So strong," wrote Bagehot, "are the combative pro-
pensities of man, that he would rather fight a losing battle
than not fight at all." But it is not at all certain that the
mere force of numbers is as decisive in constitutional
struggles as he appeared to imagine* The temptation to
a party of property to use all its influence, direct and
hidden, to rid itself of its opponents in an epoch of
challenge, appears to be immense. As a rule, it is integrated
in opinion, while its foes are divided. The technique of
modern administration, moreover, gives it an advantage
in initiative and striking power that it would be difficult
to over-estimate. Its control of the forces of opinion are
far greater than those at the disposal of its critics. It has,
while it remains a Government, the immense advantage
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